OFF THE STAGE                [CHAP, vm

who can't swim, I am having rare practice in picking
myself up ; I am delighted to find how plucky he is,
and if not carried out to sea in the next few mornings
he will make a rare young water dog. . . .

... If your wife will be kind enough to buy for me
a pair of slippers like those she has seen (and worn, I
daresay) of Fanny's, bronze leather with bars across,
and a pair of boots (not black), I shall be much obliged
and will duly pay for same ; they are, of course, for
Fanny, who won't order them for herself ; I think she
knows the size. We have had a real good Yankee, a
friend of Lowell's, with us; if you wd. know his political
beliefs read the next Edinbro', in which he has done
an article on Uncle Sam; he has instructed me in the
science of preparing cobblers, whereby you will benefit
next summer. I have nought more to say but love
to you and yours.

Ever yours affectly., THOS. HUGHES.

De Grey had many other close friends at this period,
notably Layard, Bruce, and Forster, but none of them
entered so intimately into his life as Hughes, though,
curiously enough, his friendship with Bruce and Forster
proved more permanent. The explanation is that,
from the time he took office and entered the House of
Lords, he became more and more engrossed by politics,
and this, added to the ceremonious circumstances of his
social life, seems to have imperceptibly brought about
a subsidence of his intimate relations with Hughes.
They gradually saw less of one another, while the
friendship with Bruce and Forster, being primarily
political, endured. No one, however, took Hughes's
place in his affections. The main result of the alienation
was that in his most private concerns de Grey relapsed
into his old reserve, and thus was probably led to work
out silently the solution of his spiritual problem, which